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response without which genuine creative work is im-
possible, but still in most cases vigorously prepared to
defend a purer image of the life from which they were
compelled to part. The poisoned torrents of indoc-
trination and propaganda have often enough washed
aside much of their past reputation and perhaps no
little of their future effectiveness; for in the meantime
they have sought a new, and, as they hope, permanent
sphere of work. The older and once established art-
ists, Heinrich and Thomas Mann, Werfel, Schaeffer,
Herrmann-Neisse, Beer-Hofmann, Doblin, Unruh,
Bruno Frank, Arnold Zweig, may find the relevance
of their work seriously reduced. Many have gone
through concentration camps and years of the deepest
despair; some, Hasenclever, Toller, and Stefan Zweig,
have ended their own lives.

A few of the younger authors, Becher, Brecht, Graf,
Hauser, Kesten, Klaus Mann, Renn, Seghers, Zuck-
mayer, and others, have adjusted themselves, in Russia,
the Americas, or England, with a large measure of
success, to the compulsion of new languages, new
idioms, and new literary practices. Fresh talents have
emerged among the novelists and have taken their
place in the ranks of a supremely militant generation.
With enterprise and intelligence, German literary
magazines abroad (Mass und Wert, Die Sammlung,
Das Wort, Deutsche Blatter, and others) have carried
the will and vision of the exiled across more than ten
years of enforced separation.